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Devoir et duree. J. Wilbois. Rev. de Met., XX, 2, pp. 193-206. 

The work of the modern moralist is of three kinds. He has first (1) to 
investigate the science of customs and the various forms of moral codes and 
to show the various stages of moral evolution in the race and in the nation. 
But in this, as such work has been laid out for us by MM. Durkheim and 
Bruhl, the main emphasis has been on mere description resulting in an ap- 
parently external science of morals, a mere branch of sociology, and the element 
of duty, of the moral imperative, is left untreated; to treat this properly 
requires the introduction of the further concept of duration. Duty presupposes 
an effort which shall be for others and so morality and industry are closely 
connected. This shows first in the freeing from matter involved in the modern 
division of labor; secondly in the increase of duty with the increase of the 
size of the social whole which is the basis of the existence of the duty. In 
addition, the free individual, inserted as he is in the line of human progress, 
finds that he must follow his own vocation if he is to pass on the greatest results 
to the sum total of human welfare. The moralist must secondly (2) consider 
the moral imperative from another point of view. The question is of long 
standing concerning the basis of this imperative; on the one hand, we are told 
that it arises from experience, on the other, that if so we can have no guarantee 
of its universal validity. Both of these extreme schools are only partly right, 
for though it is obvious that duty is incapable of derivation from that which 
is not duty, in other words, that duty is a fact and incapable of an empirical 
demonstration of its obligation, at the same time duty is a personal matter 
and incapable of enforcement by rationalistic means. So we find this "morality 
of the vocation" to be general in its form though particular in the matter of 
its precepts. It is at once completely obligatory and adaptable to the 
changing of our social life. This change and renewing of the particular 
moral precepts is the third part of the work of the modern moralist. The first 
duty of the individual is obviously to obey his vocation; under this are sub- 
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sumed certain secondary duties in three classes, (i) to keep the bodily health 

in a condition for the appointed work, (2) to strive self-sacrificingly in the 

duties imposed by present static conditions, (3) to strive for the bettering of 

the human race in its future along the lines toward which its present ideals 

seem to tend. 

F. R. Prout. 

Les idees directrices de la physique mScaniste. A. Rey. Rev. Ph., XXXVII, 

4. PP- 337-367. 

As against the contention that science is not concerned with the real nature 
of things or dependent upon philosophical thinking, a study of the history 
of mechanical principles shows certain inevitable philosophical implications 
in even the most abstract and formal conceptions of physics. The modern 
interpretation of the principle of inertia implies the absolute passivity of 
matter. The school-men, following Aristotle, defined inertia as a positive 
tendency toward repose; modern physicists define it as quantity of indifference. 
The later view makes possible the substitution of a quantitative for a qualita- 
tive treatment of motion, as, in the absence of any specific or substantia' 
quality in the body, all motions are regarded as homogeneous. Even rest is 
treated as a case of motion. This quantitative treatment of matter is re- 
garded as truer in the ultimate philosophical sense, and furthermore, it ne- 
cessitates the use of an abstraction of reason, viz., uniform motion in a straight 
line, as the standard of measurement. The principle of inertia implies further 
the externality of all force. The actual motion of a body is represented by 
the algebraic sum of all forces acting upon it. Acceleration in movement is 
due to the accumulation of force during the progress of a body; that is, velocity 

increases with the time. 

Katherine Everett. 

La psycho-analyse appUquie d, I'Stude objective de V imagination. N. Kostyleff. 

Rev. Ph., XXXVII, 4, PP- 367-397. 

The analysis of both morbid mental conditions and the normal play of the 
imagination reveals psychic complexes or constellations of ideas, that is, 
residues of previous experiences which develop in the new situation as the ideal 
fulfilment of desire. Such psycho-analysis is the key to the understanding of 
myths, legends, lyrics, and epics, for literary creations often symbolize youthful 
dreams and the awakening of the sexual impulse. Thus far, however, psycho- 
analysis has been applied most successfully in pathological cases. When 
once the psychic complex is discovered either by association experiments or by 
psycho-analysis, the apparently scrappy fancies of the insane can be pieced 
together into a coherent whole. In dementia mental activity is not weakened 
but reenforced, and the abnormality is simply the failure to connect with the 
immediately presented reality. The poet differs from the insane only in that 
he keeps in contact with real life. The products of his imagination, like those 
of the insane, can profitably be studied by psycho-analysis. 

Katherine Everett. 
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Le Men dans les actions intSrieures et extSrieures. A.-D. Sertillanges. 

Rev. de Ph., XII, pp. 243-256. 

The rough general definition of the good as what a man ought to do is 
faulty, in that it is too objective in its emphasis and leaves out the equally 
important side of how the will should be directed in the act of doing. The 
first question then under consideration is that of the relation of reason to 
morality. Good and bad may be terms referring to morality or to nature and 
between the two senses lies the difference that the morally good is in accord 
with reason. Some things are naturally good which are morally indifferent 
and of these the seeking for happiness is one. We find then that everything 
which naturally is, is naturally good, so a good action will be one which does not 
defeat its own end. We must now distinguish between the external and the 
internal act; the one is the will, the mere acceptance on deliberation of the 
act to be performed, the other is the result following this acceptance and is 
not necessarily external to the psychological self which wills. The good of 
this internal act depends then obviously on the proposed objective act, including 
in this all the attendant circumstances. Hence the act of the will must conform 
to reason. This however is the same as to say that it must conform to the will 
of God, for in that will as it has been revealed is contained the whole of reason. 
Now the question arises of what is the characteristic of the good external act ; 
this it seems lies in its agreement with a good will. The circle obvious here 
is a desirable one for it brings out clearly the interrelated elements in our 
nature, will and intelligence. For the morally good act both these elements 
must be present and be good as defined above. This however makes but one 
morality, not two; for we have here three values, the natural value of the 
external act, the moral value of the internal act, and the complete value of 
the whole act. In other words, the moral side of our nature is inseparably 
connected with the other sides and for complete morality we must attain the 

ideals of good proper to those other sides of our nature. 

F. R. Prout. 

Can Biology and Physiology Dispense with Consciousness? Elliot P. Frost. 

Psych. Rev., XIX, 3, pp. 246-252. 

Many biologists of the extreme type, and some not so extreme, regard 
consciousness as a Begleiterscheinung, an epiphenomenon; a concept that bi- 
ology can well do without. For this conclusion psychologists are chiefly to 
blame. Psychology has not been clear as to the nature of consciousness, and 
has produced confusion by defining it as a state, or by defining it as a process. 
The definition of consciousness as a process is the more nearly correct; but 
this may go no further than physio-chemistry, and not touch psychology proper 
at all. A better word to describe animal behavior is consciousizing. Behavior 
will then have a three-fold description: preconsciousizing, consciousizing, and 
consciousized. The first is purely reflex mechanism in action; the second is 
characteristic of all races and individuals where development occurs, reaching 
its highest stage in man; the consciousized organism is marked by relatively 
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rigid, habitual, instinctive, non-progressive behavior, best illustrated by the 
hymenoptera. Consciousizing is reaction to a present stimulus plus a sen- 
sibility to past processes. The terms consciousness and conscious state should 
be relegated to the realm of pure concept. By adherence to this dichotomy 
of pure concept on the one hand and process on the other, a self-consistent 
psychology is possible, and physiology will no longer feel itself called upon to 
build up an artificial system of new terms to explain behavior. 

Mark E. Penney. 

The Progress of Evolution. A. C. Armstrong. J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. 

Meth., IX, 13, pp. 337-342- 

The subject proper of the essay is the noetic of evolution, the discussion of 
the concepts and principles implied by evolution, and on which it is based. 
It is treated under the following heads: (1) A just estimate has not yet been 
reached of the origin of evolutionary theory. Prior to both Darwin and 
Spencer, Geisteswissenschaften approached their problems by the genetic line 
of attack. (2) Progress has been made in distinguishing phenomenal from 
transcendent evolution. This is most clearly seen in ethics and theology. 
The progress in philosophy proper appears more doubtful. (3) Evolution 
and the sciences. Mental evolution, according to the extremists, must follow 
the same law as organic evolution. This is of doubtful application in the moral 
field and of questionable validity in philosophy. (4) The presuppositions of 
evolution: that is, the presuppositions of a noetic kind, the concepts and prin- 
ciples assumed by evolution and on which it depends. Advance has been 
made here, especially in the field of the mental sciences, but it has not been 
complete nor fully adequate. Enough progress has been made, however, to 
refute the thesis of "venturesome essays of a contrary type." 

Mark E. Penney. 

Beauty, Cognition, and Goodness. H. M. Kallen. J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. 

Meth., IX, 10, pp. 253-265. 

In the history of thought, beauty has been regarded by both philosophers 
and artists either as a deep metaphysical principle made magically manifest, 
or as an ordinary psychologic or material datum. But beauty can never be 
found as a psychological experience like a sensation or an image, nor as a trans- 
scendental existence like the Kantian categories. The mind never experiences 
a thing called beauty, but an object to which it afterwards attributes beauty. 
Hence, the mind which seeks to experience beauty must take the esthetic 
experience as a whole. Interest is the directive or selective principle of this 
experience, which constitutes our world, and our primordial and ultimate 
relation to our world is a value relation. This value relation is knowing. 
Mind, then, is a system of objects related by a highly complex arrangement of 
value relations to another complex called a body. Good and bad are converse 
modes of designating immediate cognition, which is the value relation and the 
essential constituent of interest. Beauty is neither in the mind nor in the 
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object. It is an independent thing — a relation between mind and object, 
binding them together and holding them bound. 

Mark E. Penney. 

Imitation and Animal Behavior. M. E. Haggerty. J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. 

Meth., IX, 10, pp. 265-272. 

Advance in experimental analysis of behavior tends to make psychological 
concepts inadequate. This is especially manifest in the case of imitation. 
It was no doubt an advance when scientists distinguished instinctive from 
voluntary imitation, but the problem was thereby complicated all the more, 
for whatever one means by imitation, he must qualify it by what he means by 
instinct. At the present stage of experimental work, it is impossible to say, 
in the case of canine behavior, what is instinct and what is intelligence, and 
to imagine that something final has been said by calling a certain bit of dog 
behavior instinctive imitation is to mislead ourselves and to confuse the rightful 
course of experimental investigation. With voluntary imitation the case is 
even worse, and until human psychology can give us something more settled 
regarding the processes of volition, we do well to use the term volition with 
parsimony in reference to the doings of animals. Two alternatives confront 
the investigator: (1) to abandon the study of imitation and direct his studies 
to other fields; (2) to suspend judgment as to the particular level of psychical 
accomplishment denoted by the different kinds of imitative behavior, to free 
the concept of imitation from its unfortunate appendages, and to accumulate 
the facts. 

Mark E. Penney. 

Le monisme hylozoiste de M. Le Dantec. J.-B. Saulze. Rev. de Ph., XII, 3, 
pp. 257-282. 

The author of this article tells us that M. Le Dantec is not so deep or 
original as he is clever in illustrating the doctrines of other men. The two 
main theses, taken up in order, are those of materialism and of hylozoism 
The materialism is of a positivistic, anti-metaphysical type but this positivism 
is not that of Comte but rather that of Littre, the impossibility of knowledge, 
"polite materialism." M. Le Dantec's chief source and teacher seems to be 
Haeckel, and his chief work seems to consist in popularizing that philosophizing 
biologist; accordingly it is not strange that M. Le Dantec is little more con- 
sistent in his philosophy than the older man. In spite of this opposition to 
metaphysics, he gives us a metaphysic of the crudest type, the non-existence 
of everything which the commonest man cannot and does not observe to be 
true. In addition he is possessed by the geometrical, the mechanical spirit; 
to him biology has for its ideal a "mechanics of living beings," and he holds as 
now realizable the dream of Laplace of finding the unknown quantity in the 
equation which should throw open the whole past and future to our present 
gaze. But in addition to this mechanical materialism M. Saulze finds in his 
subject the other great strain of hylozoism, of vitalism. Instead of following 
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his own command given to the scientist, to measure, and in spite of his objection 
to metaphysics, he attacks the problem of the origin of life. His conclusion, 
whose metaphysical consequences are enormous, is that life arose from matter; 
and for this thesis he gives us no new proof nor even an improvement on the 
old; he derives it from the general thesis of materialistic determinism. This 
origin took place in the process of evolution and this evolution is a gradual, 
mechanically determined process. Here M. Saulze remarks on the absolutely 
inconsistent nature of the idea of a determined evolution. For M. Le Dantec 
the doctrine of evolution was first based on the work of Darwin but later it 
has turned out that Darwin was not a physicist, so the allegiance has been trans- 
ferred to Lamarck. The sense, however, in which he interprets Lamarck is 
very different from that in which the Neo-Lamarckian school understand their 
master; only by reading his own ideas into Lamarck's work can M. Le Dantec 
hold that he is a follower of him. Along these lines too he is a popularizer of 
Haeckel rather than an original thinker. After considering these two main 
lines in the work under dicussion, M. Saulze passes to the consideration of 
certain additional ideas held by M. Le Dantec at different times. In theory of 
knowledge he has varied greatly in his different works, and even in the same 
work. At times he has launched a polemic against the idea of force as sub- 
versive of human reason, at another time knowledge becomes part of the 
universal mechanism, again knowledge has to do only with things seen, or it is 
vain and consciousness a mere epiphenomenon. The psychology of M. Le 
Dantec is consistently materialistic, a mere corner of biology. Denying as he 
does the existence of the concepts of personality and of freedom, his ethical 
doctrines become almost useless; he seems to lack the social sense entirely. 
As regards religion his creed is negative and materialistic. On the whole, as 
M. Saulze concludes, he is a mere populariser, a "great resonnator" of the 
doctrines of others rather than an original thinker on his own account. 

F. R. Prout. 

The Rights of Man. A. K. Rogers. Int. J. E., XXII, 4, pp. 419-437. 

Those who have tried to set aside altogether the notion of rights, other than 
purely legal or de facto, have found the task easier in theory than in practice. 
If we look not to the universe nor to a priori truth, but to the constitution of 
human nature, the wants and desires of men, we can construct a working theory 
of rights. While the idea of rights is partly self-assertive in character, justice, 
which subjects self-assertion to an ideal law of balance or proportion, sums 
up the fuller content of the idea. We may here distinguish two elements, 
the sentiment of fair play and rational sympathy. Yet the argument for 
political justice must rest less upon the disinterested sentiment of justice 
than upon interested calculation. Our very constitution as rational beings 
prevents our setting up our first reaction against restraint as a final philosophy. 
Enlightened self-interest shows one that the social concept of justice is an 
indispensable tool for gaining the public recognition of his own rights. 

J. R. Tuttle. 
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The Present Status of the Problem of the Relation between Mind and Body. 

Max Meyer. J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. Meth., IX, 14, pp. 365-371. 

The problem of the relation of mind and body is the chief one for which the 
student of medicine should turn to psychology. The history of the discussion 
has been one of arguments in favor of one or the other of two metaphysical 
theories, interaction and parallelism. What these terms mean is, that any 
mental state is in a specially direct manner dependent on one or more variables 
of the nature of nervous activity. Supposing such mental and nervous 
variables, as corresponding values, do such values appear in our experience 
simultaneously or in succession? Accepting the latter case, we accept inter- 
action; accepting the former, we accept parallelism. The decision between 
these two positions can be reached only through observation. We shall have 
to wait until an instrument is invented which enables a person having a mental 
state to observe the corresponding value, the corresponding objective process 
in his own nervous system, without the slightest interference with the normal 
function of this nervous system. With the biologists, the confession of paral- 
lelism did not mean the dogmatic solution of the problem; it meant merely 
that human life could be described without reference to states of consciousness; 
whereas interactionists introduce consciousness into the chain of causes and 
effects. Consciousness is here a ' ghost ' introduced for purposes of explanation 
like the ghost introduced for the purpose of explaining an epidemic. There is 
no scientific advantage attaching to the ghost theory, but it is not refuted, as 
was supposed, by the law of the conservation of energy. Its reawakening is 
due to the neuron theory and the doctrine of the synapse, for which the ghost 
'consciousness' is necessary. But it is possible to understand all the funda- 
mental facts of animal life experience by simply conceiving of any nervous 
process as forcing, under certain conditions, any other nervous process out of 
the path of least resistance into another definite path. This represents the 
animal's acting in a new way, which we call an experience. The problem is 
then to establish definite nervous correlates for all the specific mental states 
and mental functions which are used in and seemingly cannot be spared from 
our descriptions of human life in the mental and social sciences. 

E. Jordan. 

Essai de classification des mystiques. F. Picavet. Rev. Ph., XXXVII, 7, 

pp. 1-26. 

Since the time of Plotinus, the words 'mystic' and 'ecstasy' have implied 
the notion of a union of the soul with God. Mysticism appears among people 
who differ widely in their intellectual, moral and aesthetic powers, as well as 
in their physical health and practical customs. Consequently, ecstasy takes 
different forms in the completely developed individual and the individual 
who has remained a stranger to culture. This view is brought out by M. Th. 
Ribot, in his Psychologie de V attention, and further illumined by the researches 
of Dr. Thulie, who shows that two absolutely opposite conceptions govern the 
classification of mystics. In the first of these, he is called a mystic who strives 
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to attain perfection in the pursuit of the absolute truth, beauty, or goodness; 
in the second, he is a mystic in whom we find nervous or morbid phenomena 
from which result cerebral affections and madness. The first class will contain 
three groups: (i) those wishing a complete development of human personality; 
(2) those desiring, in addition to personal development, the pursuit of the good, 
the beautiful, or the true; (3) those following one alone of the three ways in- 
dicated by Plotinus, thus arriving more nearly at supreme perfection. In 
these three groups cerebral troubles are never causes, but are frequently con- 
comitants of eccentricities in belief or practice. The second class is not so 
easily divided into groups, and those who lead this class really are in accord 
with those of the first class, in that they seek perfection either in themselves 
or in the ideal with which they seek to be united. But, in general, this second 
class practices rites which have serious physiological consequences, sometimes 
resulting in madness. Besides these two main classes, there may be said to 
be a third class of mystics composed of those who are too narrow and ignorant 
to seek perfection of any sort or to desire to unite themselves with any higher 
being. This class presents hardly anything to study but the various phe- 
nomena of morbidity and madness. 

Alma R. Thorne. 

Le raisonnement par I'absurde et la ntSthode des rSsidus. A. Beerod. Rev. Ph., 

XXXVII, 4, pp. 397-404. 

The method of proof by a reduction to the absurd presupposes two logical 
contradictories. But there are no logical contradictories in mathematics, 
only equalities and identities and their opposites; moreover, there are often 
more than two possibilities for the conclusion. The method of reduction to 
the absurd is like the experimental method of residues; for they appeal both 
to reason and experience, are implied by, rather than correlative with the other 
experimental methods, are indirect, and exhibit no necessary connection between 
the terms of the conclusion. They differ in emphasis rather than in kind. 
In the so-called deductive method of reduction to the absurd the conditions 
are more abstract and therefore more completely under the control of the mind, 
whereas in the inductive method of residues, the mind is more dependent upon 
the suggestions of experience. 

Katherine Everett. 

La sociologie juridique. G. Richard. Rev. Ph., XXXVII, 3, pp. 225-247. 

The little book, Le droit social, le droit individual et la transformation de I' Stat, 
published by M. Duguit some years ago, has aroused lively discussion. In 
France the method of M. Duguit is questioned; in Italy they question the worth 
of his doctrine. The method is that of Condorcet, Comte, Spencer, and Marx, 
which seeks to apply to sociology the theory of limits, and thus becomes an 
infallible source of Utopias. M. Duguit solves his juridical problem in the 
name of a future society, where the idea of justice is to correspond no longer 
to any personal claim, but is to express only the social rules which should guar- 
antee the performance of reciprocal duties. In this future society the right of 
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private property will have disappeared and the state will have been resolved 
into a system of public and autonomous service. Subjective rights, public 
and private, will have vanished, but the exigencies of the division of labor 
will render all the more necessary the respect for objective justice — for juridical 
rules fixing the function and obligations of each toward all. M. Duguit's 
authority for the prediction of such a transformation of society is the present 
syndicalism, which he regards as a re-constitution of the mediaeval corporations, 
or communes. This view is open to the objection that modern syndicalism 
involves a sharp division between union labor on one side and corporate capital 
on the other, instead of the mediaeval hierarchy of masters, journeymen, and 
apprentices. Syndicalism supposes the substitution of an anonymous society 
for the patronat. The reconstitution of the old corporations would suppose the 
persistence of the patronat. The worker in the corporation exercised his trade 
in one locality during a whole life-time; the employee of the syndicat passes 
from one branch to another in his profession, and from one place to another 
in the exercise of it. He goes all over the world. In many instances he passes 
into the patronat, — into commerce, journalism, politics, administration. This 
would seem to disprove M. Duguit's assertion of the disappearance of the 
tendency to claim subjective rights. Modern man seems to place his personal 
liberty above all other good that society could guarantee him. The negation 
of the subjective right cannot be considered as a point gained for the phi- 
losophy of right. The antithesis of the juridical norm and personal justice 
is obvious, and it cannot be seen how the rule of right could be realized, if it 
did not give birth to pretensions and claims, both private and public. One 
may, like M. Duguit, attempt to oppose the ought-to-be to the given fact, 
but care must be taken not to confuse the 'ought-to-be' with the ' ought- to- 
happen' — the Sollen with the Mitssen. Nothing proves absolutely that 
general morality would gain anything on the disappearance of the subjective 
rights of the individual or the state. Justice itself would disappear, if the 
state should become a mere automatic constitution of the 'interests.' 

Alma R. Thorne. 



